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1996  -  A  Review  of  Key  Legislation 


During  its  second  session,  the  104th  Congress 
continued  to  pursue  the  "Contract  with  America" 
that  was  introduced  in  the  first  session.  Because  the 
Contract  emphasizes  high  levels  of  military  spending 
and  reductions  in  programs  that  serve  the  common 
good  and  the  needs  of  poor  people,  this  has  been  a 
difficult  year  for  FCNL  and  like-minded  advocacy 
groups.  In  many  cases,  our  success  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  greater  damage  which  we 
helped  to  prevent  rather  than  in  the  positive 
legislation  which  we  helped  to  further. 

In  this  issue,  we  offer  analyses  of  key  measures  related 
to  FCNL's  priorities.  These  include 

•  progress  in  arms  control 

•  the  impact  of  congressional  spending  choices  on 
domestic  human  needs 


•  the  impact  of  the  welfare  overhaul  on  poor  children 

•  implications  of  the  new  immigration  law 

•  congressional  budget  decisions  and  the  UN. 

We  also  highlight  an  issue  which  comes  into  focus 
biennially  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
democratic  process  -  the  financing  of  election 
campaigns. 

For  each  of  these  areas,  we  have  attempted  to  make 
clear  the  fundamental  problems  which  need  to  be 
addressed.  We  invite  you,  our  readers,  to  discuss 
these  issues  with  your  legislators  as  they  prepare  for 
the  105th  Congress  and  to  encourage  them  to 
support  legislation  which  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  well-being  of  all  peoples. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Frances  Elizabeth  Neely  •  1921-1996 

Frances  E.  Neely,  former  FCNL  staff  member,  died  on  June  19, 1996.  She  had  served  FCNL  for  27  years  as  a 
lobbyist,  legislative  secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Washington  Newsletter.  She  is  remembered  for  her  wry  wit  and 
keen,  analytic  mind. 

Bom  in  Asbury,  MO,  Frances  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Pomona  College  and  was  awarded  a  master's 
degree  in  political  science  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Prior  to  joining  the  FCNL,  she  worked 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  National  Housing  Agency. 

Frances  came  to  FCNL  in  1957.  The  first  woman  to  serve  FCNL  as  a  registered  lobbyist,  she  covered  a  wide 
range  of  issues,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  From  1973-75,  Frances  played  a  signal  role  in  efforts  to  challenge 
U.S.  foreign  policy  assumptions  and  the  resulting  levels  of  military  spending. 

Upon  her  retirement  in  1984,  Frances  moved  to  Virginia  where  she  spent  ten  years.  She  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  environment  and  an  avid  bird-watcher.  Her  final  years  were  spent  at  the  Sandy  Springs  Retirement 
Community.  She  is  remembered  with  respect  and  affection. 
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Arms  Control:  Nurturing  the  Seeds  of  Peace 


A  variety  of  arms  control  issues  were  on  the  agenda  of 
the  104th  Congress.  Although  more  work  is  required, 
significant  headway  was  made  in  a  number  of  areas, 
including  nuclear  disarmament,  nuclear  testing, 
chemical  weapons,  landmines,  and  arms  transfers. 

START  II.  In  this,  the  second  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty,  the  U.S.  and  Russia  agreed  to  further  reductions 
in  the  numbers  of  warheads  on  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles.  Signed  in  January  1993,  entry  into 
force  hinges  on  ratification  by  legislatures  of  both 
nations. 

On  January  26  of  this  year,  the  Senate  ratified  START  II 
by  a  significant  87-4  vote.  In  contrast,  support  for  the 
treaty  in  the  Russian  Duma  appears  limited,  despite 
President  Yeltsin's  reiterated  statements  in  favor  of 
ratification. 

Russian  concerns  are  both  economic  and  political.  On 
the  economic  side,  the  planned  total  elimination  of 
multiple  warhead  missiles  -  while  retaining  single 
warhead  missiles  -  will  impact  more  heavily  on  Russia, 
which  has  a  far  greater  investment  in  multiple 
warhead  missiles  than  does  the  U.S.  To  maintain 
parity  in  the  arsenals,  Russia  would  need  to  construct 
more  single  warhead  missiles  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$40  billion.  On  the  political  side,  U.S.  plans  to  create  a 
national  missile  defense  system  and  U.S.  efforts  to 
expand  NATO  up  to  Russia's  borders  feed  Russian 
concerns  about  national  security  and  thus  are 
undermining  the  ratification  process.  President 
Clinton  and  Congress  need  to  understand  that  a  failure 
to  implement  START  II  will  be  a  major  loss  for  the 
entire  world  and  that  the  U.S.  must  adopt  positions 
which  facilitate  rather  than  hinder  the  Russian  ratifi¬ 
cation  process. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT).  On 
September  10,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear 
test  explosions,  whether  for  weapons  testing  or  other 
purposes.  The  treaty  does  not  restrict  non-explosive 
nuclear  tests  which  may  be  used  in  weapons 
development  by  those  few  countries  which  possess  the 
technology.  The  treaty  also  does  not  address  issues  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  Thus,  while  the  CTBT  is  a 
significant  achievement  culminating  several  decades  of 
on  and  off  negotiations,  the  treaty  also  contains  some 
significant  flaws  which  may  limit  both  its  effectiveness 
and  its  acceptability  to  all  members  of  the  world 
community. 


The  CTBT  will  enter  into  force  following  ratification  by 
the  44  nations  listed  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  as  having  nuclear  power  or  research 
reactors.  These  are  nations  which  either  already  have 
nuclear  weapons  or  which  have  the  capability  of 
producing  such  weapons.  Of  the  44,  four  (Bangladesh, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  North  Korea)  declined  even  to 
sign  the  treaty,  with  most  of  these  nations  raising 
explicit  concerns  about  the  treaty's  flaws. 

The  U.S.  can  play  a  significant  role  in  making  the 
CTBT  a  reality.  First,  the  Senate  must  ratify  the  treaty. 
Second,  the  U.S.  can  take  the  initiative  in  addressing 
the  issues  of  non-explosive  testing  and  nuclear 
disarmament  which  are  of  major  concern  to  other 
countries,  including  those  whose  signature  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  are  essential  to  the  treaty's  implementation. 

Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (CWC).  This  treaty, 
opened  for  signature  in  1993,  is  designed  to  address 
the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  such  as  nerve  agents,  blister 
agents,  choking  agents,  toxins,  and  psycho-chemicals. 

In  addition  to  banning  use  of  such  chemicals  in 
warfare,  the  treaty  also  bans  the  development, 
production,  and  stockpiling  of  such  chemicals  and 
requires  the  destruction  of  existing  stockpiles.  The 
treaty  requires  parties  to  declare  the  existence  of 
production  facilities  and  stockpiles  and  provides  for 
on-site  inspection  to  ensure  compliance  with  treaty 
provisions. 

The  treaty  is  scheduled  to  enter  into  force  180  days 
after  it  has  been  ratified  by  65  nations.  On  October  31, 
Hungary  became  the  65th  nation  to  ratify  and  thus  the 
treaty  will  formally  enter  into  force  on  April  29, 1997. 
The  U.S.  has  not  yet  ratified  the  CWC.  Although 
Senate  approval  was  expected  during  the  104th 
Congress,  the  measure  was  withdrawn  from  consid¬ 
eration  as  a  result  of  last  minute  opposition.  The 
opposition  came  as  a  surprise  because  the  treaty  has, 
thus  far,  enjoyed  broad,  bipartisan  support  as  well  as 
support  from  both  the  military  and  chemical  industry. 

The  CWC  is  important  not  only  for  its  potential 
wartime  impact,  but  also  because  it  removes  peacetime 
dangers  (particularly  to  civilians)  associated  with 
facilities  which  produce  and  store  toxic  chemical 
weapons.  The  U.S.  should  lead  rather  than  lag  in 
moving  the  world  closer  to  such  a  ban.  At  this  point. 
Senate  ratification  early  in  1997  is  crucial  if  the  U.S.  is 
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The  FY97  Budget:  Choosing  Swords  Over  Ploughshares 


Some  budget  historians  are  calling  the  104th  Congress 
"the  most  frugal  of  the  modem  era,"  but  when  it  came 
to  military  purchases  Congress  spared  no  expense.  On 
Sept.  30,  President  Clinton  signed  Congress's  last- 
minute  FY97  omnibus  appropriations  bill  (HR  3610),  a 
catch-all  bill  which  appropriated  funds  for  dozens  of 
federal  agencies.  This  bill  includes  $243.8  billion  for 
military  spending,  a  level  which  exceeds  President 
Clinton's  request  by  over  $9  billion  and  which  is  $2 
billion  above  the  FY96  appropriations. 

The  $243.8  billion  FY97  military  appropriation 
represents  about  one-half  of  the  $503  billion  federal 
discretionary  budget.  To  accomplish  its  goal  of 
reducing  discretionary  spending,  the  104th  Congress 
primarily  reduced  appropriations  for  programs  which 
serve  human  needs.  In  consequence,  the  combined 
appropriation  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  is  less  than  one- 
third  that  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Congress 
also  reduced  spending  in  the  non-discretionary  portion 
of  the  budget  by  enacting  legislation  which  reduces 
eligibility  for  entitlement  programs  serving  poor 
people.  In  short,  military  wants  took  priority  over 
human  needs. 

What  will  our  tax  dollars  pay  for  next  year?  The  FY97 
military  appropriations  provide  money  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  and  accelerated  weapons  procurement. 
The  Pentagon  will  get  $9  billion  more  than  requested. 


including,  for  example,  $449  million  for  extra 
helicopters,  $780  million  for  unneeded  equipment,  and 
$2.7  billion  for  unrequested  military  research 
programs.  The  U.S.  continues  to  devote  more  money 
to  military  programs  than  the  next  five  highest 
spenders  combined,  most  of  whom  are  U.S.  friends  or 
allies:  Russia,  China,  France,  Japan,  and  Germany. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  the  vast  majority  in  the 
U.S.  do  not  agree  that  military  spending  should  be 
exempt  from  budget  cuts.  It  is  time  that  Congress  took 
heed  of  that  message  and  developed  budgetary 
priorities  which  are  responsive  to  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  the  people  they  serve. 


Budget  Language 

The  federal  budget  is  comprised  of  two 
components:  discretionary  and  mandatory.  Discre¬ 
tionary  spending  (about  33%  of  the  total)  is  under 
congressional  control  through  the  appropriations 
process.  Mandatory  spending  includes  interest  on 
the  federal  debt  (about  15%  of  the  total  budget) 
and  entitlement  programs  (about  52%  of  the  total 
budget).  Congress  cannot  directly  alter  appropri¬ 
ations  to  entitlement  programs.  However, 
Congress  can  alter  spending  by  enacting  laws  to 
alter  eligibility  for  benefits. 


(Anns  Control,  continued  from  page  2) 

to  participate  in  the  discussions  preliminary  to  treaty 
implementation. 

Landmines.  Efforts  to  achieve  a  total,  immediate,  and 
complete  ban  on  the  production,  stockpiling,  transfer, 
and  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines  (APLs)  saw 
significant  progress  in  1996.  The  UN-sponsored 
review  conference  for  the  Convention  on  Conventional 
Weapons  (CCW)  which  concluded  in  Geneva  in  May 
1996  produced  an  amended  protocol  which,  while  it 
achieved  some  limited  progress,  fell  far  short  of  a 
complete  ban.  However,  a  major  outcome  of  the 
review  conference  was  the  substantial  strengthening  of 
the  movement  to  ban  APLs  and,  in  particular,  the 
development  of  an  effective  coalition  among  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  and  the  governments  of 
certain  countries.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
partnership,  Canada  took  the  lead  in  calling  a 


conference  in  October  which  had,  as  its  explicit  goal, 
the  dev^elopment  of  a  total  ban  on  APLs.  This,  the 
Ottawa  Conference,  agreed  on  a  timetable  for 
development  of  a  comprehensive  APL  ban  treaty  with 
a  signing  date  targeted  for  December  1997. 

The  U.S.  position  on  landmines  has  been  mixed.  The 
government  was  unwilling  to  support  a  total  ban  at  the 
Geneva  Review  Conference  but  rather  favored 
retaining  the  use  of  APLs  which  have  a  built-in 
limitation  on  life-time.  As  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
goes  to  press,  the  position  of  the  Clinton  administration 
on  the  treaty  proposed  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  has 
not  yet  been  made  public.  On  the  positive  side. 
Congress  did  pass  the  Leahy /Evans  bill  which  stopped 
U.S.  export  of  APLs  and  which  will  halt,  for  at  least  one 
year,  U.S.  use  of  APLs,  beginning  in  1999. 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Overhauling  Welfare:  Poor  Children  Pay  the  Price 


The  recent  welfare  legislation  overhaul  presents  a 
striking  paradox.  Ostensibly,  the  changes  are  designed 
to  reduce  federal  expenditures  and  thus  help  balance 
the  budget  so  that  the  nation's  children  and 
grandchildren  are  not  saddled  with  the  burden  of  this 
generation's  debts.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  this 
legislation  does  to  the  nation's  poorest  children. 

The  new  legislation  mandates  massive  changes  in  the 
welfare  system.  While  some  of  these  changes  may 
arise  from  sincere  and  well-intentioned  desires  to 
improve  peoples  lives  (e.g.  moving  adults  from  welfare 
to  work),  there  has  been  a  total  disregard  for  the  needs 
of  children  whose  families  are  forced  into  difficult 
transitions.  Millions  of  innocent  children  will  suffer 
the  consequences  of  this  "oversight." 

Equally  distressing  is  the  sense  that  some  provisions  of 
this  legislation  have  been  deliberately  designed  to 
address  deep-seated  social  problems  at  the  explicit 
expense  of  children.  This  approach  to  social  reform  is 
morally  reprehensible.  Children  are  indisputably  the 
most  profound  victims  of  societal  inequities  and  social 
distresses  and  should  not  be  used  as  pawns  by  a 
government  seeking  to  change  adult  behaviors. 

Major  provisions  of  the 
new  legislation 

•  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  The 
federal  entitlement  to  cash  assistance  will  cease  as 
the  program  devolves  to  50  states,  each  of  which 
will  determine  eligibility  and  benefits.  The  federal 
block  grants  funding  the  state  programs  will  lack  the 
responsiveness  to  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  levels 
of  need  which  was  present  in  the  federal  program. 

•  Food  stamp  allotments  and  reimbursement  rates  for 
selected  child  nutrition  programs  will  be  reduced. 

•  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program  for  disabled 
children.  Eligibility  requirements  will  be  tightened. 

•  Employment  requirement.  Adult  welfare  recipients 
and  heads  of  household  must  move  from  welfare  to 
work  within  two  years. 

•  Maximum  duration  of  benefits  to  a  family  will  be 
limited  to  five  years. 


•  Benefits  to  children  born  to  unwed  teenage  mothers  or  to 
families  already  on  welfare.  States  will  have  the  option 
to  deny  these  benefits,  thus  singling  out  one  subset 
of  children  solely  on  the  basis  of  parental  behavior. 

•  State  spending  on  welfare  programs.  States  may  reduce 
their  spending  by  up  to  25%. 

Impact  of  changes 

•  Infant  and  child  malnutrition.  Reductions  in  food 
stamp  benefits  and  reimbursements  for  nutrition 
programs  will  result  in  less  food  -  and  less  nutritious 
food  -  on  the  table.  By  the  year  2002,  the  average 
food  stamp  allotment  will  be  reduced  25%  to  66 
cents  per  person  per  meal. 

•  Broadening  of  child  poverty.  Elimination  of  AFE)C  as  a 
federal  entitlement  program  means  that  a  family 
with  children  which  falls  on  hard  times  (e.g.  when  a 
working  parent  loses  a  job)  will  not  be  assured  of 
cash  assistance  to  help  tide  the  family  over.  Families 
already  struggling  to  stay  out  of  poverty  will,  in 
many  cases,  now  drop  below  the  poverty  line.  More 
children  will  spend  at  least  a  portion  of  their  lives  in 
poverty  -  with  all  the  attendant  inadequacies  in 
nutrition,  health  care,  and  education. 

•  Deepening  of  child  poverty.  The  numerous  restrictions 
on  family  eligibility  for  welfare  benefits  mean  that 
many  families  already  mired  in  poverty  will  lose 
those  benefits  which  help  to  provide  even  meager 
shelter  and  clothing.  The  expectation  that  these 
eligibility  restrictions  will  move  adults  into  jobs  is 
fantasy,  since  adequate  numbers  of  suitable  jobs  and 
job  training  positions  simply  do  not  exist.  More 
children  will  spend  their  formative  years  in  the 
depths  of  poverty,  deprived  of  a  stable  home  setting 
and  educational  continuity.  The  Urban  Institute 
estimates  that  1.1  million  additional  children  will  be 
pushed  deeper  into  poverty. 

•  Unequal  treatment.  The  welfare  of  a  child  living  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level  will  depend  substantially  on 
the  state  of  residence.  It  is  expected  that  many  states 
will  attempt  to  reduce  their  level  of  effort  in 
supporting  the  needs  of  poor  children. 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Immigration  Legislation  Overhaul 


New  legislation  now  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
refugees  to  seek  asylum  in  the  U.S.,  more  difficult  for 
immigrants  to  reunite  with  family  members,  and  more 
difficult  for  U.S.  citizens  and  legal  immigrants  to  prove 
discrimination  in  hiring.  Particularly  troubling 
elements  include  the  build-up  of  “security"  measures 
at  the  Mexican  border  and  a  decrease  in  training 
requirements  for  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  officers,  coupled  with  new  and 
heightened  authority.  This  comes  in  addition  to  the 
devastating  overhaul  of  the  welfare  system  that  dispro¬ 
portionately  penalizes  immigrants. 

Militarization  of  the  Border  with  Mexico.  The 
immigration  legislation  included  $12  million  to  fund 
the  second  and  third  tiers  of  a  14-mile  stretch  of 
fencing  along  the  Mexican-Califomian  border. 
Additional  allocations  provide  for  5000  more  armed 
border  guards  and  1200  new  INS  investigative  agents 
around  the  nation.  The  continued  militarization  of  our 
border  with  Mexico  will  increase  the  violence  and 
danger  both  for  people  living  there  and  for  the 
thousands  who  will  continue  to  attempt  to  cross  the 


(Welfare,  continued  from  page  4) 

Furthermore,  during  periods  of  economic  recession 
when  the  needs  for  assistance  rise,  the  burden  of 
meeting  the  shortfall  will  not  primarily  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government,  but  instead 
will  fall  heavily  on  states,  many  of  which  generally 
have  difficulty  in  raising  additional  revenues. 

Looking  ahead 

The  President  has  indicated  his  desire  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  early  in  the  next  legislative  session  to 
soften  the  harshest  elements  of  the  new  law.  However, 
the  congressional  leadership  has  stated  clearly  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  making  any  substantial 
changes.  If  Congress  lacks  the  will  to  do  justice  for  the 
nation's  poorest  children,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Friends 
and  like-minded  citizens  to  work  with  state  legislators 
to  draft  state  laws  which  will  ensure  that  children's 
needs  are  met.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  bear 
witness  to  Congress  on  the  impact  of  this  law  on 
children. 


border  to  escape  poverty  and  oppression  in  their 
homelands. 

INS  Abuses.  Human  rights  groups  have 
documented  complaints  of  abuse  committed  by  INS 
personnel.  These  range  from  arbitrary  interrogation 
of  "foreign-looking"  citizens  to  rape.  Such 
complaints  are  rarely  prosecuted  due  to  the 
powerless  position  of  most  victims  and  the  institu¬ 
tional  culture  of  secrecy  within  the  INS.  The 
reduction  in  training  requirements  for  new  border 
guards  raises  additional  fears  of  abuse. 

Documentation  for  Asylum  Seekers.  The  new  law 
authorizes  INS  officers  to  exercise  individual 
judgement  in  admitting /deporting  individuals  who 
attempt  to  enter  the  U.S.  without  proper  documen¬ 
tation.  This  includes  those  fleeing  war  and  human 
rights  abuses  in  other  countries.  Elimination  of  the 
appeal  process  opens  the  way  for  arbitrary  and 
capricious  application  of  the  law  and  is  likely  to 
impact  most  harshly  on  the  poorest  and  least  well- 
educated  refugees. 


(Arms  Control,  continued  from  page  3) 

Landmines  are  indiscriminate  weapons  whose 
primary  victims  are  civilians  and  which  render 
hazardous  or  useless  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural 
land  in  impoverished  countries  struggling  to  recover 
from  the  devastation  of  war.  Moreover,  many  U.S. 
military  leaders  support  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
APLs.  The  U.S.  should  use  its  superpower  strength  to 
help  lead  the  world  away  from  the  use  of  these 
inhumane  weapons. 

Code  of  Conduct  in  Arms  Transfers.  U.S.  arms 
manufacturers  are  major  purveyors  of  weapons  on  the 
international  market  and  sell  with  seemingly  little 
regard  for  how  the  weapons  may  ultimately  be  used. 
The  Code  of  Conduct  represents  a  modest  attempt  to 
provide  congressional  oversight  of  arms  transfers  in  a 
way  that  would  ensure  some  consistency  with  stated 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals. 

The  Senate  debate  in  July,  the  first  in  20  years  to 
examine  U.S.  arms  transfer  policy,  was  historic.  While 
the  Code  amendment  failed,  the  35  votes  in  support  of 
it  were  heartening  and  suggest  that  continued  effort  in 
this  area  could,  ultimately,  be  successful. 
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The  U.S.  and  the  UN: 
Representation  without  Taxation? 


The  view  from  Washington 

The  UN  was  the  target  of  intense  criticism  in  the 
104th  Congress.  Some  legislators  believe  that  the  UN 
has  been  unresponsive  to  calls  for  reform.  Others  see 
the  world  body  as  a  potential  threat  to  U.S.  national 
interests.  In  consequence,  a  variety  of  measures 
hostile  to  the  UN  were  introduced  into  Congress  but 
not  enacted.  Legislation  which  was  passed  makes 
funding  for  both  the  regular  and  peacekeeping 
budgets  contingent  on  a  zero-growth  regular  budget 
and  additional  austerity  measures. 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  Congress  approved  the  adminis¬ 
tration's  request  for  peacekeeping  ($282  million)  and 
regular  dues  ($314  million).  Money  was  also  made 
available  for  developing  an  African  peacekeeping 
force  ($20  million).  Only  $50  million  dollars  was 
allocated  towards  payment  of  arrears  which  leaves 
the  U.S.  over  a  billion  dollars  in  debt  to  the  UN. 
Failure  to  pay  its  assessments  constitutes  a  violation 
of  legal  commitments  under  the  UN  charter. 

Unfortunately,  policies  of  the  Clinton  Administration 
have  also  become  more  hostile  toward  the  UN.  In  a 
recent  vote,  the  U.S.  was  the  sole  Security  Council 
member  to  oppose  a  second  term  for  Secretary- 
General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali.  U.S.  opposition  to 
Boutros-Ghali  is  ironic  since  he  has  not  only  won  the 
support  of  the  UN's  poorest  member  states,  but  has 
also  been  a  key  supporter  of  many  U.S.  initiatives. 

And  views  from  around 
the  world 

Other  members  of  the  UN  have  lost  patience  with 
what  they  perceive  to  be  U.S.  manipulation  of  the 
world  body  for  its  own  ends.  To  many  member 
states,  U.S.  opposition  to  Boutros-Ghali  seems  more 
like  election  year  posturing  than  a  serious  critique  of 
the  Secretary-General's  work.  The  campaign  against 
Boutros-Ghali,  as  well  as  the  United  States'  huge 


arrearage,  has  made  U.S.  calls  for  UN  reform  difficult 
to  take  seriously. 

That  the  U.S.  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  credibility 
among  the  UN  membership  is  evident  from  two 
actions  taken  in  November  1996.  First,  the  U.S.  lost 
its  seat  on  the  UN's  Advisory  Committee  for 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions.  Although 
the  U.S.  will  retain  a  seat  on  the  committee  that 
approves  the  final  budget,  loss  of  a  seat  on  the 
advisory  committee  means  that  the  U.S.  will  no 
longer  be  involved  officially  in  the  first  review  of  the 
UN's  regular  and  peacekeeping  budgets  or  the 
budgets  of  the  11  specialized  agencies.  This  may 
hamper  U.S.  efforts  to  reform  the  UN  budget  and 
further  erode  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  UN. 
Second,  the  General  Assembly  once  again  voted  to 
condemn  the  U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba.  Although 
similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  in  previous 
years,  this  year's  resolution  and  vote  was  an 
exceptional  rebuke.  The  resolution  not  only 
condemned  the  embargo,  but  explicitly  cited  the 
Helms-Burton  Act  in  which  Congress  sought  to  force 
other  nations  to  restrict  trade  with  Cuba  through  the 
application  of  sanctions.  Although  President  Clinton 
has,  at  least  temporarily,  suspended  application  of 
sanctions,  the  very  fact  that  Congress  would  pass  a 
law  which  intrudes  into  the  economic  affairs  of 
sovereign  nations  is  bitterly  resented  by  many 
countries.  In  consequence,  the  resolution  passed  by 
an  exceptionally  large  margin.  Affirmative  votes 
were  cast  by  many  U.S.  allies  who,  in  previous  years, 
have  abstained. 

Impact  on  the  UN 

In  recent  years  the  UN  has  instituted  organizational 
changes,  some  of  which  may  be  useful  reforms  but 
others  of  which  are  austerity  measures  that  hamper 
the  work  of  the  world  body.  Changes  include 

•  establishment  of  the  office  of  Undersecretary- 
General  for  Internal  Oversight  Services.  During  its 
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(UN  Funding,  continued  from  page  6) 

first  year,  this  office  uncovered  $16.8  million  in 
overpayments  and  other  unjustified  expenses, 
recovered  over  $4  million,  and  instituted  new 
management  systems  and  procedures. 

•  development  of  a  zero-growth  regular  budget 
which  is  projected  to  net  a  savings  of  $250  million. 

•  elimination  of  25%  of  the  top  UN  posts  since  1992 
and  planned  elimination  of  an  additional  10%  of 
the  staff. 

However,  the  United  States'  failure  to  pay  its  arrearage 
does  not  advance  the  cause  of  UN  reform;  rather  it 
undermines  the  UN's  ability  to  function.  Revenues 
needed  to  support  the  UN's  regular  and  peacekeeping 
budgets  are  derived  solely  from  assessments  of 
member  nations.  Although  the  U.S.  is  not  alone  in  not 
meeting  its  payments,  it  does  owe  the  largest  amount. 
As  a  result,  the  UN  is  in  fiscal  crisis. 


The  continuing  need  for  the  UN 

The  UN  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  world  today.  By 
providing  an  international  forum,  the  UN  enables 
potential  antagonists  to  express  their  grievances 
before  the  world  community,  a  process  which  may 
open  the  way  for  diplomacy  and  thus  resolve  conflict 
peacefully.  By  addressing  injustice  and  inequity 
through  its  many  agencies,  the  UN  not  only  serves 
an  irreplaceable  humanitarian  role,  it  also  helps  to 
build  international  peace  by  removing  the  causes 
of  war. 

The  UN  must  be  assured  of  the  financial  and  moral 
support  of  the  U.S.  The  Clinton  Administration  and 
Congress  should  recommit  the  policies  of  the  U.S. 
government  toward  providing  positive  and 
constructive  leadership  in  the  UN.  An  essential  step 
in  this  process  is  full  payment  of  the  U.S.  debt. 


(Campaign  Financing,  continued  from  page  8) 

discounted  broadcast  and  postal  rates  for  candidates 
who  comply  with  the  voluntary  limits. 


If  reform  is  going  to  happen,  it  must  happen  early  in 
the  first  session,  before  the  1998  campaigns  get  into 
full  swing.  Members  of  the  new  Congress  are 
already  beginning  to  raise  funds  for  the  next 
campaign.  If  the  American  experiment  in  self- 
government  is  to  survive  its  third  century,  steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  restore  the  electoral  system  to 
its  rightful  owners  -  the  voters. 


Simplify! 

Electronic  funds  transfer  simplifies  giving. 

At  FCNL  we  call  it  Autogive,  because  it  is  an 
automatic  monthly  gift. 

•  You  will  no  longer  receive  regular  FCNL 
fund  appeals. 

•  FCNL  receives  steady  income  throughout 
the  year. 

•  Your  gift  is  recorded  in  your  bank 
statement,  and  FCNL  sends  you  a  year- 
end  statement  —  and  a  very  large  "thank 
you!" 

You  can  start  giving  by  Autogive  with  a 
minimum  gift  of  $10  monthly.  Contact 
Arthur  Meyer  Boyd  for  more  information 
and  a  sign-up  form. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends 
appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by 
7  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:  Suzanne 
Hechmer,  Barbara  Ginsburg,  Florence  Kimball, 
Bridget  Moix,  Stephanie  Snow,  Ned  Stowe, 
Catherine  Stratton,  and  Joe  Volk. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional 
mailings.Also  available  in  microform  from 
University  Microfilms  International,  300  North 
Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Campaign  Financing:  Democracy  on  the  Block 


Despite  the  expenditure  of  massive  sums  of  money 
in  the  presidential  and  congressional  campaigns 
(total  spending  for  the  federal  campaigns  is  expected 
to  exceed  $1.5  billion  for  all  races),  voter  turnout  was 
disappointingly  low.  Less  than  50%  of  the  voting-age 
population  cast  ballots,  the  lowest  percentage  since 
the  1920s. 

Why  aren't  people  participating  in  the  democratic 
process?  Are  they  disaffected  with  major  party 
candidates  who  fail  to  address  the  substantive  issues 
which  truly  impact  on  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
most  voters?  Are  they  disgusted  by  bitter,  negative 
campaigns  filled  with  misrepresentations?  Do  they 
lose  interest  in  campaigns  when  public  opinion  polls 
make  the  outcome  appear  to  be  a  "done  deal?"  Is  the 
scheduling  of  balloting  on  a  single  day  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  overly  restrictive? 

Undoubtedly,  each  of  these  factors  played  a  role  in 
last  month's  low  voter  turnout.  But  there  is  one 
other  factor  that  has  assumed  increasing  importance 
in  recent  years  and  that  is  campaign  financing.  Why 
should  people  vote  for  candidates  who  seem  to  be 
driven  more  by  fundraising  than  by  the  values 
shared  by  most  voters?  How  can  elected  officials 
deny  the  close  connection  between  fund-raising  and 
policy-making?  Can  the  average  voter  expect  to  be 
taken  as  seriously  as  the  CEO  of  Phillip  Morris 
Companies  (which  contributed  $2.2  million  to  both 
political  parties  this  year)? 

It  is  time  to  restore  citizens'  confidence  in  the 
electoral  system.  A  bipartisan  bill,  which  Senators 


McCain  (AZ)  and  Feingold  (WI)  introduced  in  the 
104th  Congress  and  which  they  plan  to  introduce 
again  early  in  the  105th,  is  a  modest  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  bill  would  ban  or  limit  political 
action  committees  (PACs),  set  voluntary  spending 
limits,  seek  to  eliminate  the  "bundling"  of  contri¬ 
butions  and  "soft  money"  contributions  to  political 
parties,  require  that  60%  of  all  contributions  come 
from  within  the  home  district,  and  provide 

(continued  on  page  7) 


"Bundling"  is  a  practice  used  by  some  organi¬ 
zations  to  increase  their  influence  with  particular 
legislators.  Constituents  of  the  organization  are 
encouraged  to  send  contributions  in  support  of  a 
specific  candidate's  campaign  to  the  organization 
which  then  collects  the  numerous  small  contri¬ 
butions  and  sends  them  together  in  a  bundle  to 
the  campaign. 

"Soft  money"  refers  to  money  contributed  to 
political  parties  for  "party  building"  purposes, 
rather  than  to  specific  campaigns.  Donors  may 
contribute  unlimited  amounts  to  these  non¬ 
campaign  accounts.  While  such  accounts  may  not 
underwrite  the  campaigns  of  particular 
candidates,  parties  are  often  able  to  craft  legal  uses 
which  advance  or  undermine  the  candidacy  of 
particular  individuals. 


